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Williams - to name but a few of the vast array of authorities cited throughout this 
volume - but also with developments in modern Marxism, structuralization in all its 
guises, urban semiology, anthropology, linguistics, psychology, economics, systemic 
computer-analysis, feminist theory, and the resurgent study of political economy. He or 
she will also appreciate R. E. Pahl's advocacy of greater historical specificity in the work 
of urban sociologists, as suggested in his essay on 'Concepts in context'. And that leads 
directly to the need for some philosophical inquiry. Pahl cleariy rattles the editors by 
challenging 'the final ontological Status' of the urban; but the same critique could as 
well apply to all the other concepts in this volume, not least to 'patriarchy' and 
'capitalism'. In this wide-ranging quest for further knowledge, it is perhaps not 
surprising to find that the only major theme that seems generally out of favour is the 
famous 'Whig Interpretation' of history. Yet, as some of the contributors are slightly 
more Whiggish than perhaps they intend, that cause is not totally neglected either. 

Therefore a final reflection suggests that the study of towns - as much current 
historical research - has become very ambitious and has a great deal to think about. It 
adds weight to Theodore Hershberg's appeal, in 'The future of urban history', for 
interdisciplinary research teams, although there are problems (as well as the obvious lack 
of funding) in such an approach. At any rate, a newcomer to urban history would profit 
from a study of this collection of essays. Each one merits close attention, with much to 
argue with and to admire. The footnotes, incidentally, are a mine of bibliographical 
information. Jim Dyos would have greatly relished this book, and would now, no doubt, 
have been planning to cast the net of urban history wider, yet wider. 'Total' history 
beckons. 

P. J. Corfield 
Bedford College, University of London 



John Breuilly, Nationalism and the State (1982), x+421 (Manchester University 
Press, Manchester, £25.00). 

Each year sees its crop of books on nationalism, and John Breuilly has now added his 
six penn'orth. For some years he has taught a course on the subject at Manchester 
University, and the point of this hefty volume is to reflect on the fruits of those labours. 
Proceeding from a stubbornly methodical and argumentative introduction, which seeks 
to dispose of alternative approaches, he proposes three types of nationalist movements, 
each defined by a particular form of oppositional activity in relation to an existing State: 
those driving for Separation, those demanding reform, and those aiming for unification 
within a larger entity. In addition, these three movement/state relationships will be 
diflerently structured depending on whether or not the State is already defined as a nation 
State. Breuilly then deploys these distinctions across wide-ranging discussions of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in both the European and non-European worlds, with 
the accent on four kinds of example: Germany and Italy (as nineteenth-century 
unification nationalisms); Eastern Europe (nineteenth-century separatisms); India and 
East Africa (anti-colonial nationalisms); Turkey, China and Japan (reform nationalisms 
in an extra-European empire). These cases are also drawn upon for other discussions 
(e.g. Germany, Italy and Romania later in the twentieth Century for reform nationalisms 
in old nation states), and other regions are introduced as the needs arise (e.g. Poland, 
Belgian Congo, Baganda, Scotland). The body of the book is organized into three parts: 
1 The varieties of nationalism ', first ' in a world without nation states ' (43-220), and then 
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'in a world of nation states' (221-98), followed by 'The social and intellectual bases of 
nationalism * (299-351). In the first two parts, discussions of cases are interspersed with 
discursive thematic chapters. 

The most obvious feature of Breuilly's book (and its explicit claim to originality) is 
its reversal of the normal analytical procedure for studies of nationalism. Most works 
begin with the cultural roots of national identity or the origins of nationalist doctrine, 
thus establishing a series of propositions for which the emergence of nationalist politics 
is the logical predicate. Many general studies also proceed from definite assumptions 
about the social bases of nationalism in processes of modernization or societal develop- 
ment. As Breuilly says: 

Some writers are concerned with nationalism as a State of mind, as the expression 
of national consciousness, as a political doctrine, or as representing the interests of 
a national group. Probably the most commonly held assumption about nationalism 
is that it arises ultimately from some sort of national identity or that it is a search 
for such an identity. (1) 

And : * Other writers have related nationalism to particular class interests or to the pursuit 
of large-scale social and economic change'(i). Instead, the book 'treats nationalism 
primarily as a form of politics'. This central theoretical orientation is enunciated with 
a no-nonsense but question-begging directness: 

To focus upon culture, ideology, identity, class or modernization is to neglect the 
fundamental point that nationalism is, above and beyond all eise, about politics, and 
that politics is about power. Power, in the modern world, is primarily about control 
of the State. The central question, therefore, should be to relate nationalism to the 
objective of obtaining and using State power. (1 f.) 

The application of this principle has some odd results. Thus it is not until the last 
seventeen pages of the main text that the ideological content of nationalist politics is ever 
openly discussed, and then in a very cursory way. 

It is hard not to sympathize with Breuilly's basic motivation in stressing the autonomy 
of politics so strongly (for this is what he does). The book ends with a ringing affirmation 
to this effect: 

There is no ' natural ' basis to politics. There is no cultural or any other non-political 
unit of humanity which can be regarded as the true basis of legitimate politics. To 
accept that there is is to abolish the autonomy and limits of politics. To see that 
nationalism does not arise from the nation and that it is a specific and effective form 
of politics only under certain political conditions can perhaps help guard against the 
idea that there is some natural basis to the legitimate State which lies beyond the 
public realm. (383 f.) 

There is also in the Conclusion an admirable description of the classical liberal ideology 
of sovereignty and the public sphere in which (I think) this affirmation is grounded and 
which delivered 'the general conditions for the emergence of nationalism' by the 
beginning of the nineteenth Century (361). Breuilly tersely exposes the main dangers of 
cultural and sociological approaches to nationalism, which see it as the reflection of other 
forces beyond (or beneath) the political sphere. As he says, * It becomes either a 
non-rational force which erupts into history or a mask to be stripped away in order to 
locate the "real" forces beneath* (382). This, and much eise, is excellently put. The 
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Statements on ideology (when he finally gets round to them) are extremely sensitive within 
the limits of his general scepticism about its importance. 

However, this being said, what Breuilly exactly means by * nationalism as a form of 
politics* remains extraordinarily elusive. On the face of it, one might anticipate some 
discussion of the nature of the political process which specifically nationalist movements 
seek to create - its distinctive forms of political mobilization and social communication, 
the varying conceptions of the public sphere, and the whole institutional framework of 
local, regional and state-directed activity which allows specifically nationalist forms of 
consciousness to emerge. But in fact Breuilly forecloses on this kind of discussion by 
adhering to a resölutely formalistic notion of the political sphere, which in his terms (the 
State is never defined in the book as such) seems to mean the central political institutions 
in the limited bureaucratic and constitutional sense. Moreover, this narrowly circum- 
scribed view of the State and the political sphere is allied to a rigid Separation of the 
political level of action from everything eise (society, economy, culture), which assigns 
consistently higher analytical values to the former. Nationalist political consciousness 
originates not in the molecular structures of civil society (as Gramsci would say), but 
in the exigencies of oppositional activity within modern states. Breuilly is absolutely 
undeviating in this theoretical stance. The lines of determination run 'downwards* from 
the State, rather than 'upwards* from society. As he says in relation to anti-colonial 
nationalism: 'The cultural identities to which it appeals are functions of the forms taken 
by Opposition politics* (164) (my italics). Or, in the concluding section of the book: 
'nationalism is a parasitic movement and ideology, shaped by what it opposes' (380). 

These are presumably carefully chosen formulations, communicating a general 
indifFerence, even hostility, to a more cultural analysis. Thus, in another strong 
formulation : ' Nationalist ideology is neither an expression of national identity . . . nor 
the arbitrary invention of nationalists for political purposes. It arises out of the need to 
make sense of complex social and political arrangements ' (343). Now there is no reason 
why the Statements in that quotation should be dichotomous. Neither the creative labours 
of patriotic intellectuals nor the objective processes of cultural coalescence need to be 
denied for Breuilly to make his positive ' Statist' case. One may readily agree (to take 
another of his formulations) that ' The existence of a distinct power under foreign control 
is the general condition for the development of anti-colonial nationalism ' (and indeed 
the proposition is virtually a platitude). But this is no reason to exclude socio-cultural 
(or economic) determinations from the picture (see 164 f.). It does not follow at all that 
' So long as nationalism is defined in grand terms of a sense of shared identity or an 
intellectual invention one is almost bound to regard nationalist politics as no more than 
epiphenomena ' (382 f.). In fact, the most fruitful discussions of nationalism have 
stressed precisely the complex interrelatedness between emergent cultural solidarities, 
the proselytizing activities of an intelligentsia, and global political structures of ethnic 
discrimination. It is also possible, without being reductionist or belittling the autonomous 
efficacy of political determinations in any way, to relate the growth and incidence of 
nationalist cultural and political activity to processes of uneven capitalist development 
(particularly the uneven penetration of market relations in the countryside and the 
varying character of town/country relations) and to processes of social communication 
(particularly the spread of schooling, literacy, print cultures, associational activity, road 
and rail transportation). The literatures on Eastern Europe and South-E^ t Asia are 
particularly well developed in this regard. 

Why Breuilly should want to exclude these analyses is obscure. His treatments of 
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cultural approaches are perfunctory in the extreme and do not begin to do justice to the 
subtlety of their contribution (e.g. a mere paragraph on * the Communications approach' 
to the theory of nationalism (20), or one and a half pages on cultural interpretations of 
anti-colonial nationalism (135-7)). The effect of these omissions on the analysis is 
ultimately extremely disabling. This is made worse by Breuilly's abstention from a 
number of related discussions. Nationalist pressure groups are excluded on the dubious 
grounds that they do not 'seek to take control of the State* (11). There is no discussion 
of nationalism qfter the achievement of the nation State (with the limited exceptions of 
radical right reform nationalisms and new separatisms in the developed world, and 
nation-building strategies and unification nationalisms in the Third World), on the 
grounds that * nationalism as a specific form of politics becomes meaningless' (221), a 
curious view which looks even less persuasive in the aftermath of the Falklands. There 
is no treatment of ' cultural autonomy ' as an Option for nationalist movements (although 
Otto Bauer gets a mention in another context), presumably because it does not fit easily 
into Breuilly's threefold typology (Separatist, reform and unification movements) and 
would have meant conceding something to nationalism's cultural substance. Above all, 
there is no discussion of where nationalist ideas actually come from. So far as I can see, 
Breuilly sees nationalism simply as the consequences of certain processes of State 
formation, an effect of the kind of co-ordinated and centralized politics they determine 
(e.g. 'Nationalism was more important as a product than as a cause of national 
unification' (65)). 

But there was a richness to the socio-cultural experience of nation-forming which is 
not encompassed in these formulations. To use these terms is not to buy into the facile 
kind of cultural and intellectual history that Breuilly criticizes. There is enough basis 
in the recent literature to permit a much more interesting argument, which links complex 
developmental processes (unevenly expanding capitalism, State formation, the growth of 
a public sphere) to the emergence of new types of social coalition and the innovative 
activity of a new secular intelligentsia. Given the importance of these processes (which 
Breuilly presumably would not dispute), it is hard to see why we should be so frightened 
of postulating a reconstruction of populär cultural identity and new forms of collective 
consciousness - 'imagined communities' in Benedict Anderson's pregnant phrase (see 
Imagined Communities : Reflections of the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, 1983). To 
call these processes * nationalism', and to say that state-directed oppositional politics 
(* nationalism ' in Breuilly's sense) presupposed them, is not to violate the autonomy of 
politics ('relative' or not). The complex imbrication of these two levels - politics at the 
level of the State, changes in the structures and modalities of populär political culture - 
could then be the starting point for some genuinely interesting discussion of nationalist 
politics. As it is, Breuilly narrows the ränge of his analysis to the three concepts of 
'co-ordination, mobilization and legitimation', which are meant to summarize the 
* different functions which ideology can play within a political movement' (62). But given 
the richness of recent theoretical work on the subjects of ideology and culture, one may 
be forgiven for thinking that these are somewhat blunt conceptual tools. This is linked 
to Breuilly's fundamental theoretical Option for a reduced conception of the political 
process. By exorcizing the demons of culture (* culture, ideology, identity, class or 
modernization'), he leaves us with an empty analytical shell. 

In the end, therefore, this is a rather frustrating book. Its conceptual framework is 
far less original than Breuilly would like us to think, and his central categories of political 
analysis (co-ordination, mobilization, legitimation) are a somewhat reduced derivative 
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of the political development literature of the 1960s (e.g. Leonard Binder et al. y Crises 
and Sequences in Political Development, Princeton, 1971). Some treatments of individual 
authors are unfair (e.g. the discussions of Ernest Gellner and Tom Nairn, where the 
latter's concept of the dilemma of uneven development is unaccountably taken for a 
simplistic Marxist concept of Kapitalist imperialism' (30-3, 26-8)). The intermittent 
anti- Marxist polemics are tiresome. Most of the case-studies are not very interesting, 
and some of them (e.g. the sections on eastern Europe) fall beneath the levels of the most 
recent research. Most of them are too short to be rewarding, and can only achieve what 
Breuilly claims not to be doing, namely 'brief references to particular examples which 
can wrench features ofthose cases out of context* (2). Finally, the book is too expensive 
and too long. Though written, one imagines, for a Student audience, it is just too 
cumbersome. This is a pity, because it has some excellent pedagogical qualities - the 
clarity and thoughtfulness of the writing, the efforts at comparison (e.g. the triangulär 
discussion of China, Japan and Turkey (195-220)), the attention to pluralities of 
historical opinion among them. If Breuilly had left out the extended exemplary 
discussions and confined himself to significant illustrations, these qualities would have 
been displayed to their best advantage. This would have made for a shorter, cheaper, 
better and more usable book. 

GeofT Eley 
University of Michigan 



Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies, Making Histories: Studies in 
History-Writing and Politics (1982), 379 (Hutchinson, £6.95). 

Making Histories, from CCCS, is a post-Althusserian, Marxist production. Although 
each chapter is self-contained, the book is offered as a collective and coherent work 
written by a history group at CCCS sharing *a common stock of interests, objectives 
and readings' (11). There does seem to be a pattern of argument. Using a language of 
'deconstruction', 'prioritization', 'instantiation', 'critiquing* and 'arguably', this 
argument, arguably, goes as follows. It begins with a truth hidden from those of us who 
are not members of the collective, or who were not members of the Communist Party 
Historians Group from 1946 to 1956 - making history is a political act! And it claims 
that all historians in the radical-liberal, socialist and communist tradition in England, 
from the Hammonds to E. P. Thompson, shared a common weakness. These radical and 
increasingly academic historians always gave (and still give) the people their history, 
rather than allowing and encouraging the people to write their own. Thus, the 
radical-liberals, although properly writing history from below, denied the working-class 
movements they wrote about a dynamic of their own. Instead, they emphasized the role 
of intellectuals and the ameliorative actions of the State. Their 'people's history' was 
ideological. The Communist Party Historians Group remedied this State of afTairs. They 
recovered populär protest movements from the Peasants' Revolt of 1381 to the last 
Labourers' Revolt of 1831, and wrote them into history as a linked sequence of populär 
Opposition to oppression, with lessons for workers in the present. Nevertheless, in spite 
of their own injunction to be historians of the present, too, this generation of communist 
historians also failed to ofTer a sustained critical analysis of their own time. Accordingly, 
CCCS criticizes them for going back to the past, and for preferring romantic critiques of 
industrial capitalism to contemporary historical analysis. They also turned away from 
Dobb's theoretical approach in Studies in the Development of Capitalism, which ought 



